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but champions his work as a whole. "We British cherish an inborn mistrust 
of all subtlety of mind and of some forms of originality, and a writer who 
combines these qualities with what we call 'brilliance' is likely to find his 
very merits a bar to the ready acceptance of his message. If Verrall had 
written in France for French scholars, their only hesitation, I fancy, would 
have been as to which to do first — ^kiss him on both cheeks or lay wreaths 
on their copies of Euripides." But "no man has taken up Verrall's gage," 
he adds, and expresses without reserve "the conviction that before this 
generation has passed away, Verrall's view of the work of Euripides will be 
the accepted view, and that mere murmurs of disapproval will cease to 
command attention." 

Whether the reader agrees with this or not, he wUl gladly acknowledge 
Verrall's genius for criticism, admire his character, and enjoy the activities 
of a mind that so thoroughly enjoyed its own activities. 

Ghant Showerman 

UNrvBRSiTY OP Wisconsin 



W. S. Teuffels Geschichte der romischen Literatur. Sechste Auflage 
unter Mitwirkung von Erich Klostermann, Rudolf Leon- 
hard, und Paul Wessner, neu bearbeitet von Wilhelm Kroll 
und Franz Skutsch. Dritter Band, Die Literatur von 96 nach 
Chr. bis zum Ausgange des Altertums. Leipzig und Berlin: 
Teubner, 1913. Pp. viii+579. M. 10. 

The third volume of Teuffel covers the period from Juvenal to Aldhelm 
and Baeda. The field has been divided among several collaborators. 
Skutsch, who was to have done the poets, had finished only the earUer ones 
(Juvenal to Ausonius and the Qwrolm), about 31 pages in all. Kroll has 
done the profane prose writers and the poets from Claudian on, almost the 
half of the entire volume. Klostermann revised the Christian writers, 
Leonhard the jurists, and Wessner the grammarians. The volume has 
increased from 493 pages (436 in the English edition) to 554 pages, not 
including the index, which is fuller than in the old edition. 

The section numbers of the old edition have been retained; in some 
instances (e.g., 320, 342, 402) the paragraph consists entirely of cross- 
references, the authors now being assigned to different periods. The sub- 
section numbers have been retained for the most part; even where the 
paragraphs have been shifted to other sections or where new paragraphs 
have been inserted, an effort seems to have been made to disturb the old 
numbering as little as possible. 

The revision has been confined chiefly to the subsections; few changes 
have been made in the main paragraphs, except in the general introductory 
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ones. The dates are of course corrected, misstatements eliminated, and here 
and there a happy characterization inserted. A large nmnber of changes 
are purely stylistic. 

Both in the main paragraphs and in the subsections condensation has 
been aimed at. In this respect Kroll has been especially successful. In 
spite of many additions to the bibliography he has reduced the number of 
pages by nearly 15; this has been accomplished in part by excision, e.g., of 
the bibliography under the head of "Textkritik" (334, 335, 336, 337, 338) 
and " Ausgaben " (444) , etc. It is at this point that the new edition will have 
to meet the most serious criticism. The Uterature has increased to such an 
extent that it is practically impossible to make a satisfactory selection with- 
out greatly increasing the bulk of the volume. A comparison with Schanz is 
inevitable. Even in the case of the enlarged articles the discrepancy is still 
very great; e.g., Cyprian has increased from less than 3 to more than 9 
pages but still falls far short of Schanz (40 pp.) ; the article on Hieronymus has 
increased from 5J to 151 pages as against 69 pages in Schanz. This discrep- 
ancy is more apparent than real, however, since so large a part of Schanz is 
devoted to discussion, the absence of which in Teuffel has won for it so large 
a following among scholars who want in a history of literature a "first aid" 
for quick orientation. For such scholars these cheap and handy volumes 
will still serve the purpose admirably. 

The weakest part of the old edition was the treatment of the Christian 
writers; these articles Klostermann has subjected to a thorough overhauling. 
The space devoted to them has been increased by a half (that given to the 
more important writers being more than doubled) and they occupy a little 
less than a third of the whole volume. It is needless to say that this work 
has been well done. 

Scarcely less antiquated were the chapters deaUng with the gramma- 
rians. The paragraphs have been rearranged, rewritten, and enlarged. We 
now have an adequate treatment of the subject by a scholar who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with its complicated problems and the literature. 

Leonhard's revision of the jurists consists chiefly in bringing the literature 
down to date. 

The index should be corrected before further impressions are made. I 
note the following errors in the first three pages: Ps.-Acron, read 365 a, 2 for 
365, 2; AemiUanus' Leben von Braulio, read 495, 5 for 494, 5; Aetherianus, 
read 387, 3 for 386, 3; Alfenius, read Alfenus; Ammianus Marcellinus, read 
470, 9E for 470, 4E; Antiochenus, read 423, 2M for 422, 2M; Appendix 
Probi, read 385, SgEjfor 385; Apuleius, read Fulgentius 366, 8 for Fulgentius 
480, 3; Aquila Romanus, read Sacerdos 394, IgE for 344, IgE; Arehaisten, 
read 400, 5 for 417, 5; Astyanax, read 387, ifor 387, 3; Aufidius, read 414, 
5 for 414, 9; the Menander referred to in 453, IE is the Greek poet, not Arrius 
Menander the jurist. 
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In 379 the praenomen of Caerellius should be Q., not A. ; in 476, 1 Jenkin- 
son's edition of Hisperica Famina should be referred to; in 480, 12 Traube's 
Regula Benedidi should be cited in the second edition. 

Chaelbs H. Beeson 

University of Chicago 

Die Lebensalter: Ein Beitrag zur antiken Ethnologic und zur Geschichte 
der Zahlen, mit einem Anhang uher die Schrift von der Siebenzahl. 
Mit zwei Tafeln. By Fbanz Boll. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1913. Pp.58. M. 2.40. 

This is an off-print from Vol. XXXI (pp. 89-145) of the Neue Jahr- 
bucher fur das klassische Altertum, issued with new pagination, while noting 
the old in the inner margin, as a separate pubUcation. Every student of the 
classics will derive profit and delectation from the reading of Professor Boll's 
interesting and well-written essay, which treats of a subject pecuUarly fasci- 
nating to old and yoimg alike. Others also besides classical philologists will 
find it profitable reading because of the wide diffusion in modem literatures of 
the conceptions the history of which Professor Boll sketches. Naturally his 
illustrations from modem literatures other than German are few, and every 
reader can add points which will inevitably occur to him. 

I confess that I was quite as much interested in the Appendix as in the 
essay itself. This consists of a critique of Roscher's views touching Hip- 
pocrates IIcpi e;88o/xa8a)v, and is undoubtedly the most important contribution 
so far made to the discussion. There are some points on which BoU is unques- 
tionably right as against Roscher, who has since repUed to his criticisms in 
Die hippokratische Schrift von der Siebenzahl, Paderbom, 1913, pp. 154-61; 
but there are others at which both are in error or in the dark. In so brief 
a notice as this space cannot be spared for many details, but I may refer to 
one. Boll (pp. 50ff.=pp. 138 ff.) calls attention to the comparison of the 
earth to a human body in Ilept ifiSo/jui^v and its similarity to a passage in the 
hermetic tractate Kopi; koc/xou, Stobaeus i. 411. 3ff. Wachsm. Appar- 
ently BoUs, as well as Roscher, failed to note that the latter passage does not 
stand alone but reproduces a view which Aristotle presents in opposition to 
that of the Pythagoreans touching the directions up and down, right and left 
in the cosmos. Unfortunately neither Aristotle nor his commentators give us 
a hint as to the origin of the view which he advances, though it agrees pre- 
cisely with that which occurs in Kopr; Koa/iov and which Boll pronounces 
genuinely Egyptian. Arist. De caelo B 2 makes the South Pole the upper, the 
North Pole the nether point of the cosmos: S^Xov tolwv oti o d<^v^s jroXos 

€(TTi TO avuy. Kai oi ftkv 6k« oi/covvres ev TcS avii> Aaxv ■^fuo'fjxupio) kou, wpos ToTs 
ocfioTs, ■q/xiti S' iv t<o koltio /cat tois dpicTTepoTs, evavriols ^ <I>s ot Hvdayopeioi 
Xeyovcnv' eKeivoi yap rjfjMi avio TroioSo-t Kal ev Tia Septal p,€pa, toiis S' e/cei Kara) 

Kal iv TiS dpi.a-Tep<S. That Aristotle was not the originator of his notion is clear 



